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CORNEILLE'S EARLY FRIENDS AND SURROUNDINGS 



The literature of the seventeenth century is, in general, of little 
value for revelations of a personal nature about the authors of the 
time, since it favors the abstract, the general, the typical rather 
than the particular. The "honnestes gens" — and what seventeenth 
century French author did not aspire to be classified among them ? — 
inclined to be reticent about their private life. They considered it 
bad form to display too much of their intimate existence to the 
indiscreet gaze of the crowd. A significant illustration of this state 
of mind is that Pascal condenmed Montaigne for his unrestrained 
indulgence in self-revelation. Imbued with the conceptions of his 
day, Corneille possessed to a high degree this aristocratic reserve 
about his personal feelings and adventures. With the exception of 
a few scattered lines, for instance, in his Excuse a Ariste, he hardly 
ever referred directly to his "ego." To reconstruct his surroundings, 
to gather facts about his life, we have had to rely chiefly upon the 
doubtful anecdotes of the Ana, echoes of the gossip of the day; 
recently the valuable researches of Taschereau, Gosselin, Bouquet; 
and more recently still those of G. Dubosc, C. Searles and W. A. 
Nitze have revealed new aspects of Corneille or unknown Cornelian 
documents, and have disposed of some picturesque legends and 
unwarranted assertions. 

Yet Comeille's formative years, when he was a student, a youth- 
ful lawyer, and a pleasure-loving rhymer at Rouen, have remained 
comparatively dim and unexplained. He has been depicted, at his 
d6but, as a young man without poetical training, isolated in his 
province, as one who, incited solely by the magic spur of love, pro- 
duced his early poems and plays. The critics credited him with but 
slight literary culture and persuaded themselves that his inborn 
genius was suflicient to foster his talent in spite of his isolation and 
his supposedly unfavorable surroundings. 

Sainte-Beuve, in contradiction here with his general views, con- 
ceived Comeille's genius as a kind of spontaneous blossoming, 
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74 GUSTAVB L. VAN ROOSBROECK 

altogether independent of his surroundings, and he may be taken 
as representative. He declared that Corneille's was "a genius by- 
instinct, personal and free of movement."* Nisard wrote: "No 
writer has merited more than Comeille the title of creative genius. 
He is unique in the history of literature by the prodigious distance 
which separates him from those who immediately preceded him. 
.... An abyss separates Corneille from all that can be called 

dramatic production before him Descartes created the method 

and only purified the language. Corneille created both the language 
and the method."" 

But is it not more logical to claim for Comeille no exceptional 
evolution, to conceive the flowering of his talent as due, at least in 
part, to the intellectual atmosphere of his native city, to the books 
he read, to the friends he made, and to the plays he saw represented 
there? Genius, although not entirely dependent upon its environ- 
ment, is modeled by it and developed in certain directions; it uses 
the humbler material of its daily life in the building of masterpieces. 
Has Comeille been a fortuitous exception to this rule ? 

The root of the conception of his genius as "free and independent," 
as blossoming forth without preparation, lies in a too literal inter- 
pretation of Fontennelle's anecdote, which no modem historian 
accepts at its face value: Pierre Corneille was suddenly transformed 
into a playwright by his love for a Rouen girl, the M^lite of his first 
work. We cannot doubt that his amorous feelings were the occasion 
for the first important expression of his talent — Corneille said, "Love 
taught me to rime" — but it is certainly not its origin. Without a 
certain mastery of verse-technique and of vocabulary, and, in a 
measure, of stagecraft, all of which presuppose an adequate knowledge 
of contemporary French literature, he could not have written even 
such a work as Milite. Corneille was thrown upon his own resources 
in acquiring mastery of Ms mother-tongue, for the Jesuits of the 
time, in whose school at Rouen he was educated, employed only 
Latin and ignored the vernacular.' 

' PortraitB litUraires, I: P. CorneiUe. 
' HUtoire de la Litterature francaise, II, 87-88. 

' Of. " Batdo atque Institutio studiorum Sodetatls Jesu," In G. Compayrt's Hittoirt 
critique dea doctrines de Viducation en France, I (1879), 167. 
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Cohneille's Early Fbiends and Surroundings 75 

In the past the critics have conceived Paris as the only outstand- 
ing literary milieu in the France of the time: this it became only 
decades later; Rouen has been regarded as a provincial town where 
literature received but scant attention. A more attentive study 
of Comeille's early surroundings reveals the fact that, in the first 
decades of the seventeenth century, Rouen was as favorable a literary 
milieu as was the capital. Corneille found there in abundance all 
that could give impulse to his early poetic endeavors and guide them 
toward the fervid art of his masterpieces: books and friends who 
incited his talent with the sympathy of conunon interests. His 
early work reveals serious preparation in language, verse-technique, 
and, relatively speaking, in stagecraft. He was well acquainted 
with the literary fashions of the day, and even so early a work as 
M6Ute shows unmistakable traces of the literature of the tune.' His 
early achievements are due less to a sudden flare of genius, kindled 
by love, than to his environment, which happily nurtured his poetical 
gifts. This literary and linguistic training he must have acquired 
by his own efforts and at Rouen, for there is no evidence and little 
likelihood that he ever visited Paris before 1630 or the beginning of 
1631, when Milite was played there. 

The present article proposes to give some information about 
Comeille's early friends who created the literary atmosphere in which 
his talent unfolded, and to point out some facts about his surroundings 
which must have stimulated his early literary endeavors. 

His first interest in the theater may have been awakened in the 
young Corneille by the plays which were probably performed in the 
"Jeu de Paume" which bordered the courtyard of his father's house 
in the Rue de la Pie.^ It is known that in later years troupes of 
actors made use of this inclosure for dramatic representations, and, 
since it is generally accepted that the companies of Valleran and 



1 Cf. my article In Modern Philology. XVII, 141: "A Commonplace In Comeille's 
Mtlite." 

* R6gistres du Tabellionage de Rouen. The property of the Comeilles was composed 
ot "plusieurs corps et tenements de maisons ... bomfis, d'un bout, par devaut, le pav6 du 
roy, en la rue de la Pie, et d'autre bout, par derriBre, le jeu de paume de St. Eustache." 
Of. Ballin "Extralts d'actes de vente relatifs aux maisons de Pierre et de Thomas 
Corneille," Revue de Rouen (1863), p. 241; and O. Dubosc, Trois Normands, pp. 43-44. 
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76 GXJSTAVE L. VAN ROOSBBOECK 

Lenoir-Mondory visited Rouen before 1630, it is at least possible that 
the young Corneille was drawn to the stage by the impressions 
gathered in the popular theater of his own neighborhood. 

There is no evidence that before 1630 Rouen possessed any 
important literary circles, any "salons" after the fashion of the famous 
contemporary Parisian drawing-rooms, but the interest in literature 
was very lively and general. To be convinced of this one has only 
to examine the accounts of the annual poetic contests, the "Puys de 
lTmmacul6e Conception," which mention a great number of the 
poets of Rouen, authors of weak and edifying verse in honor of the 
Virgin. Besides this, some of the fellow-citizens of the young 
Corneille had theatrical ambitions. In this respect Rouen may be 
said to represent the general state of Normandy in the early decades 
of the seventeenth century, when this province took the leadership 
of France in literary production. Bertaut, Malherbe, Vauquelin de 
la Fresnaye, Pradon, Benserade, des Yvetaux, Boisrobert, d'Ouville, 
St.-Amand, de Marbeuf, Huet, de Scud^ry, Montchrestien, Brebeuf, 
were all Normans, as were also some lesser lights, as the two J. Auv- 
rays, J. Behourt, P. Brinon, David Ferrand, du Hamel, Courval- 
Sonnet, J. Hays, de M^liglosse, Nicolas de Montreux, P. Troterel, 
and others. At the same time Rouen was an important printing 
center where all the valuable works of the period were published 
or republished. This means that Corneille in his early years had a 
great abundance of reading matter within his reach: plays, novels, 
popular pamphlets, manuals of gallantry, etc. He himself has left 
a few indications as to the authors he had read before or about the 
time of M elite, but he mentions only "feu Hardy et quelques mod- 
ernes," and Ronsard, Malherbe, and Th^ophile.^ There is, besides, 
a reference to the Chevalier Marin, in the Gallerie du Palais. It is, 
however, hazardous to conclude from this, as does Sainte-Beuve, 
that "Ronsard, Malherbe, Th^ophile et Hardy composaient done k 
pen prfes toute sa litt^rature moderne" (op. cit., I, 34). It is unlikely 
that Corneille neglected the nearly complete library of the literature of 
his time printed in Rouen by Raphael and David du Petit- Val, 
Abraham Cousturier, Jean Petit, Theodore Reinsart, Jean Osmont, 
and others. From about 1624 to about 1629, generally considered 

' Examen de Milite. 1660; Au Lecteur, Mtlite. 1633. 
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Cobneille's Early Friends and Surroundings 77 

the formative period of his talent, he must have visited the law 
courts, although he probably never tried a case. In the galleries 
of this building were the booksellers' stalls and hardly any new pub- 
lication shown there could have escaped his attention, the more so 
since David du Petit- Val, the most important Rouen publisher of 
plays and verse, was his friend and composed a sonnet in his praise. 
This sonnet is found among the laudatory poems in the first edition 
of La Veuve: 

Saint Amant, ne crains plus d'avouer ta patrie, 
Puisque ce Dieu des vers est n^ dans la Neustrie, 
Qui pour se rendre illustre k la post^rit^, 

Accomplit en nos jours I'incroyable merveiUe 

De cat oiseau fameux parmi l'antiquit4, 

Nous donnant un Ph6nix sous le nom de Corneille.* 

Both Raphael and David du Petit- Val devoted much attention 
to the printing of plays: they became, with Abel Langelier and 
Toussainct de Bray of Paris, the leading publishers of plays in the 
early seventeenth century. From their presses came "receuils" of 
tragedies, besides works by Larivey, Robert Gamier, Jacques 
Gr6vin, Jean de la Peruse, Le Jars, and others. They published 
nearly all the works of P. Troterel, sieur d'Aves, some of those of 
Hardy, and a number of pastoral plays. They also took a leading 
part in the publication of verse. Besides the volumes of du Bellay, 
Philippe Desportes, and others, they printed important "receuils" 
of poems of the best-known authors of the time. In the first edition 
of the fourth volume of his TMatre, Hardy praised their care and 
accuracy, and expressed his discontent at the negligence of his 
former Parisian publisher, Jacques Quesnel: "Je donne un droit de 
primogeniture contre I'ordre k ce dernier volume ... veu que les 
pr6c6dents me font rougir de la honte des Imprimeurs, ausquels 
I'avarice fist trahir ma r6putation, estans si pleins de fautes, tant h 

< Marty-Laveaux, I, 386. Du Petit-Val. no doubt, refers to the following verses 

of Saint- Amant: 

Cher compatriote de Latre, 

Humour que mon Sme idolatre, 

Homme &, tout faire, esprit ctiarmant, 

Pour qui j'avoue estre Normant (io Vigne, 1627). 

This de L&tre, or de Lastre, who published some poems in the Cabinet des Muaet of 1619 

and was crowned several times at the Falinods, was the maternal grandfather of Pradoo. 
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I'orthographe qu'aus vers que je voudrois en pouvoir effacer jusques 
^ la m^moire. Au regard du dernier, un imprimeur digne de sa pro- 
fession te le rend, Amy Lecteur ... aussi correct que le peut souffrir 
la presse. ... Car jagoit que Paris excelle en nombre d'Emprimeurs 
qui ne le cedent k aucuns de I'Europe; cela n'empesche que beaucoup 
de passevolants se rencontrent parmy leurs vieilles bandes. Et de 
ma part j'aime mieux que mon livre ... soit bien imprim^ k Rouen 
que mal k Paris."' 

Besides these two excellent publishers — the two du Petit-Vals — 
A. Cousturier, Jean Petit, Jean Osmont, Claude Le Villain, and 
others, published the younger writers and new editions of the older 
masters. They follow in curious contrast: Remy Belleau and 
Th^ophile at the same time as the tragedies of Jean Behourt; the 
tragedies and pastoral plays of Nicolas Chrestien, sieur des Croix, 
together with the translations of Buchanan's tragedies by Pierre 
de Brinon, Montchrestien's works, the 7m of Coign4e de Bourron, 
the theater of Hardy, and the Guerrier Repenty of Jacques Le Clerq. 
Garnier's works number twenty-one editions at Rouen from 1596 
to 1618. Works of Mairet are printed by the side of those of Denis 
Copp6e, "bourgeois de Huy," and of A. Gautier, "Apotiquaire 
Avranchois." 

The Rouen publications from 1600-1630 show a motley confusion 
of styles and literary tendencies: it was a groping period, preparing 
the classical age. Pastoral plays, tragedies, tragi-comedies, were 
printed there in greater numbers than anywhere else in France at 
that time. Abraham Cousturier published a whole series of plays, 
popular in tone, reminding one of the morality plays, without names 
of authors or dates. They probably constituted the current reper- 
tory of the wandering comedians who periodically visited Rouen.* 

1 CEuvrea de Hardy, ed. Stengel, IV, Au Lecteur. 

• Rouen was their" ordinaire s6iour" (Bruscambllle, cited by Rlgal, A. Hardy, p. 118). 
Oliappuzeau (.Le Thiatre Frangoit, p. 112) says of the troupe of the Marais: "Cette 
troupe alloit quelquefols passer I'Este a Rouen." On January 26, 1623, the Parlement 
forbade a troupe of comedians to play, either in the open air or in private houses, because 
of the plague. On July 23, 1629, farces played by sellers of medidue were forbidden. 
Of. N. PSriaux, Hietoire de la ville de Bouen, p. 421. Gaultler Oarguille played at Rouen 
(Of. Ksjue de la Normandie, 30 avril, 1862). In the colleges of Rouen a number of 
tragedies, pastoral plays, and tragl-comedles were staged in the early decades of the 
seventeenth centiiry. Cf. V. Poumel, Curioaitit thiatralet anciennet et modernee, p. 75, 
and Boysse, Le ThltUre des Jituitea. 
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Cornbille's Early Friends and SuRROtrNDiNGs 79 

Popular and farcical literature was abundantly printed. The novels 
and stories offer us the names of Camus, Jacques Yver, B^roalde de 
Verville, Marguerite de Navarre, des Escuteaux, de Belleforest, 
Honor6 d'Urf6, Bonaventure Desperiers, Sorel, Fran5ois de Rosset, 
and of a number of lesser lights. Poetry was represented by the 
important "receuils" of du Petit-Val and by editions of Du Bellay, 
Louise Lab6, Ronsard, Th^ophile, Regnier, Mellin de Sainct-Gelais, 
Desportes, Ol^nix de Mont Sacr6, Courval-Sonnet, and others, 
and by the local muses of J. Grisel, P. de Marbeuf, J. Auvray and 
others. Not the least interesting are the manuals of amorous dis- 
course and refined manners in the style of the PrScieux. Trans- 
lations from the Italian, Spanish, and Latin, as well as original 
works in these languages, are found. Works of devotion, historical 
treatises and descriptions of travels abound, but their number cannot 
compare with that of the Recueils de chansons or with the amusing 
and frequently obscene soliloquies, satirical productions in the 
grotesque manner of Bruscambille and Gaultier Garguille, in which 
the sly Normans of the time took delight.^ 

It is not astonishing that, in a city where literature was so 
abundant and varied, a number of writers, more productive than 
talented in many cases, should have flourished. Their forgotten 
labor has not been in vain: their toying with verse or their sincere 
interest in literature created an atmosphere which stimulated the 
budding genius of the young Corneille. 

When, in 1634, Corneille published his play La Veuve under the 
patronage of the well-known Parisian bookseller Frangois Targa, 
several contemporary poets bestowed upon him high praise in verse : 
this is printed in the first edition. Clamorous Georges de Scud^ry 
opened this concert of hyperbolic homage with his famous line: 
"Le soleil s'est lev6, retirez vous, 6toiles," a prophetic utterance which 

> Marsan, La Pastorale dramatique, p. 275, indicates the importance of the Rouen 
printing shops at that epoch : "he Catalogue Soleinne nous en donne une preuve matgrielle. 
De 1568 & 1600, sur 64 numSros environ (les Editions de Gamier raises 9, part) 6 seulement 
etalent lmprim6s & Rouen, centre 12 & Lyon et 24 & Paris. De 1600 a 1620, sur 104 
numfiros, Lyon n'en compte plus que 8, Paris que 31, tandis que Rouen s'61Sve a 48. 
Ces chiflres, sans doute, n'ont pas une valeur absolue, mais la proportion, au moins, 
est a retenir." In 1579 there were installed at Rouen 26 " Maltres-Imprlmeurs et Li- 
braires." In 1601 they numbered 40. On May 16, 1615, the Parlement decreed tliat 
printers' apprentices should Imow Latin. Prom that date the printers were educated 
men. Cf. E. Gosselin, Simples notes sur les Imprimeura et Libraires Rouennais, Rouen, 
1860. 
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80 GUSTAVE L. VAN RoOSBKOECK 

he must have regretted a few years later, when, at the time of the 
Cid, his words came true. Jean de Mairet followed with an epigram, 
and Rotrou contributed a long Ode to this collection of conven- 
tional parlor-poetry. Boisrobert and his brother d'Ouville sang, 
more or less sincerely, the praise of their fellow-citizen.' Claveret 
also sent in two gems of his muse in eulogy of his future rival. 

Besides these playwrights, the literary celebrities of the day, 
a few minor and now almost forgotten poets of Normandy paid their 
tribute to the rising glory of the young Corneille: J. CoUardeau, 
du Petit- Val, and de Marbeuf . Since they belong among the personal 
acquaintances and literary associates of Corneille, some informa- 
tion about them is given here. 

J. COLLABDEAU 

Marty-Laveaux (I, 386) remarks: "Julien CoUardeau, procureur 
du roi k Fontenay-le-Comte (Poitou), auteur de diverses po6sies 
latines et frangaises et notamment de quatre petits pofemes intitules: 
Tableaux des vidoires du Roi, Paris, J. Quesnel, 1630." This informa- 
tion may be supplemented as follows: In 1629 he sent a Pindaric ode 
to Bertrand de VignoUes, printed in a modern edition of the latter's 
Memoires. He published, in 1635, a sonnet in honor of Richelieu, 
in the anthology Le Saerijice des Muses au grand Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and, about 1643, La description de Richelieu: A la mimoire du Cardinal. 
He was highly praised by Balzac, in 1646, both as a prose writer and 
as a poet, and by Chapelain, in 1661 ; with the latter he corresponded 
at that date about a volume of verse, Les saintes mitamorphoses, 
which was then ready for the printer but does not seem to have 
been published. He was born at Fontenay-le-Comte and died there 
on March 20, 1669.^ 

> Boisrobert and his brother d'OuvUle were residing at Bouen in 1634, when La Veuve 
was published: they too wrote poems in Comellle's praise. Boisrobert, at that time 
temporarily exiled from the court, was canon of the Cathedral of Rouen. The Mercure 
de Gaillon (printed at the chateau of the Archbishop de Harlay) contains a "Lettre de 
I'Eminentlsslme Cardinal due de Richelieu au religiossime archevesque de Bouen," 
dated January 31, 1634, beginning: "Ayant sceu par le sleur de Boisrobert." The 
dociiment proves that Boisrobert wrote to Richelieu from Bouen. A letter from Balzac 
iOEuvrea, I [1665], 444) shows that Boisrobert was at Bouen in May, 1634. The 
"achev6d'imprlmer" of Lo Feutels dated May 13, 1634. Cf. also Goujet, XVII, 69, 
and Magne, Le plaieant abbi de Boierobert, chap. 1. 

' Cf. Mfmoiree de Bertrand de Vignollee, "Collection M€ridlonale," I (1869), 27-31; 
Dreux du Badler, Bibliothigue du Poitou, III, 473; Ooujet, XVI, 24; Lachdvre, Bibl. dee 
ReeeuiU coll., I, 147; CEuvree de Balzac. I, 530, 552; Lettret de Chapelain, II, 122, 231. 
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pierre de marbeuf 

Pierre de Marbeuf , sieur de Sahurs et d'Imare, is well known as a 
minor poet who had his hour of ephemeral celebrity. He was born 
about 1596, probably near Pont de I'Arche, in Normandy, where his 
father was for a time "mattre des eaux et des for^ts." This function 
may have brought the Marbeufs into relation with the Corneilles. 
In 1625 his parents resided at Rouen. He seems to have lived for 
short periods in various parts of France. He left Rouen early for 
fear of the plague which at that time devastated the city, and estab- 
lished himseK in Anjou. Thence he went to Orleans (1619), but 
must have paid frequent visits to Paris, since at that date he con- 
fesses he is in love with a Parisian girl. For her he seems to have 
given up his studies: "Le dfeir de luy plaire me fit perdre mes 
premieres estudes," he says. Later he is found in Lorraine and in 
Savoie. Notwithstanding his travels, he spent a good deal of time at 
Rouen, for he was crowned at the Palinod in 1617, 1618, and 1620, 
and he participated in this annual poetic competition in at least 
two other years. His "stances" entitled Anatomie de I'oeil (1617) 
brought him great renown. On various occasions he was the guest 
of the Archbishop Frangois de Harlay at his Chateau de Gaillon. 
The date of his death is unknown, but it must be placed after 1644, 
for in that year he contributed a sonnet to the Mercure de Gaillon 
ou Receuil de Pieces Curieuses, celebrating the magnificence of the 
archbishop's residence. Some of his publications were: poems 
presented at the Palinods of Rouen, where some of them received 
prizes; Pscdtirion Chrestien, par Pierre de Marbeuf, sieur d'Imare, 
Rouen, 1618, followed by Poisies meslees du mesme autheur; Oeuvres 
poitiques du sieur de Marbeuf sur I'heureux mariage de leurs altesses 
de Savoie, Paris and Rouen, 1619; Receuil des vers de M. de Marbeuf, 
sieur de Sahurs, Rouen, 1628, with Epigrammaia Latine; Le Portrait 
de I'homme d'Estat, Ode (Paris, 1633), reprinted in the Sacrifice des 
Muses au Grand Cardinal de Ridhelieu, 1635; a sonnet in the Mercure 
de Gaillon, 1644.i 

»Cf. de DuranvlUe, "Le poSte Pierre de Marbeuf," Annalet de I' Acad, de Rouen, 
1873-74; Paul Olivier, Cent Poetee Lr/riguet, Pricieux ou Burleatuea au 17e Siicle, p. 70; 
de Beavirepaire. Let Puys de Palinod de Bouen et de Caen, pp. 152-57; A. Gulot, Troit 
eiiclet Palinodiauee; LachSvre, op. ««., I, 236, 381; rv, 149; Biogr. Didot, XXXIll. 
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82 GUSTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 

DU PETIT-VAL 

Marty-Laveaux (I, 387) attributes the sonnet of La Veuve to 
Raphael du Petit-Val, printer and poet at Rouen, who composed some 
verses in praise of B^roalde de Verville. But the author of this 
poem must have been his son David, since Raphael, the father, died 
on January 5, 1614, and was buried in the "Eglise du Prieur^ de 
St L6," in the side-chapel reserved for printers and booksellers. 
The anthology Le Cabinet des Muses of 1619 contains an jSpitaphe 
de Raph. du Petit Vol." His name appeared, however, upon books 
from his printing shop till about 1624. This is explained by the 
fact that his son David had not secured his license as "maitre impri- 
meur" before that date. 

David du Petit-Val also wrote poetry and was crowned nine 
times at the Palinods, from 1623 to 1633. The poem he sent to 
Corneille for La Veuve is a sonnet, a form which he preferred, as J. A. 
Guiot testifies in his Trois Siecles Palinodigues (II, 160) : "Le sonnet 
paratt dtre le genre auquel il s'attache et dans lequel il r^ussit souvent 
au Puy de la Conception en 1625 et ann^es suivantes." This friend 
of Corneille was, like his father, versed in Italian and even wrote 
verses in that language. In 1624 he was crowned by the judges of 
the Palinod for a sonnet in Italian dedicated to the Archbishop de 
Harlay.' 

The first edition of La Veuve also contained fourteen poems 
signed only with initials or by unidentified authors. I will endeavor 
to identify most of them, with the intention of throwing light on the 
early literary acquaintances of Corneille.' They were his friends 

' Of. Pr6re, Manuel du bibliographe Normand. 

• Plcot, in his Bibliographie Corntlienne, p. 51, prints "sous toutes rSserves" a note 
of P. Lacroix on possible identifications ol the anonymous authors who contributed 
poems in praise of La Veuve: "23 pp. sont occupies par des vers que divers auteurs 
adressent i. ComeUle au sujet de sa piSce. Ces hommages sont au nombre de 26. lis 
sont slgnSs de Scudfiry, Mairet, Gufirente, I.G.A.E.P. (Jacques Oaillard, avocat en 
Parlement), de Botrou, C.B. (Charles Beys), Du Eyer, Boisrobert, d'OuvUle, Claveret, 
J. Collardeau, L.M.P. (Louis Mauduit, Parisien), du Petit-Val, Pillastre, de Marbeuf, 
de Canon, L.N. (Louis Neufgermain ou L. Nondon, auteur de la tragSdle de Curus), 
Bumel, Marcel, Voille, Beaulleu, et A.C. (A. Chappelatn ou Adam Campigny, poBtes 
cites en 1633 et 1634)." P. Lacroix has forgotten one of the poems, the one contributed 
by ViUeneuve. He tries to identify only five imknown contributors out of fifteen and does 
not prove that Corneille had any relations with the poets whose names he gives. The 
author of the present article agrees with two attributions: C.B. =Oharles Beys and 
L.M.P. -Louis Mauduit, Parisien, identifications made before Lacroix by Goujet (Bibl. 
Franf,). 
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at Rouen, not Parisian celebrities, and their eulogy must have been 
more sincere, their sympathy less feigned, their influence upon 
Corneille more direct. Their compliments were not offered so 
much in anticipation of reciprocal praise as was the case with the 
de Scud^rys and the Claverets, who had been or expected to be 
praised in their turn by Corneille and compared to the immortal 
singers of antiquity. The following are the signatures of the several 
poets by names or initials: gu^rbnte. — i.g.a.e.p. — c.b. — ^i,.m.p. — 
PILLASTRE, avocat en Parlement. — viLiiENBUVE. — de canon. — 

Ii.N. — BURNEL. — MARCEL. — VOILLE. — BEAULIEU. — ^A.C. 

GU^RENTE 

This poet was Jean Gu6rente, physician at Rouen, descendant of 
an old family of this city. He participated in the Palinods from 
1617 onward, and from 1623 to 1633 won a prize every year. The 
Trots SiMes Palinodiques (I, 54, 233) mention as subjects of his 
poetry: "Les Noces de Cana"; "L'Huile odorante enclose dans la 
Pierre"; "Un Marbre flottant sur les Eaux." He also sang of a 
miracle supposed to have been performed by the Archbishop de 
Harlay, who, it is said, quieted a storm on the Seine by the sign of 
the cross. He acquired some local reputation and, in 1633, became 
one of the judges of the Puy de l'Immacul4e Conception.* 

I.G.A.E.P. 

I explain these initials as: Jacques Goujon, Avocat en Parlement. 
This lawyer, son of the Rouen merchant Etienne Goujon, had been 
Comeille's comrade at school and always remained on good terms 
with him. A letter of July 1, 1641, written by Corneille to Jacques 
Goujon, who in 1638 was promoted from lawyer by the Parlement 
to lawyer to the king's private council, has been pubhshed by Tasche- 
reau. The end of the document touches on details of an intimate 
nature, which leave no doubt that Jacques Goujon was one of the 
most trusted friends of the poet. In 1643 he obtained for Corneille 
the privilege for Cinna, Polyeucte, and La Mort de Pompie, and later 
he took care of his interests as his counsel.* 

1 Ct. J. B. Lecompte, Monseigneur Frangois de Harlay, Rouen, 1868; also an article 
by H6ron In La Normandie, Jvdy, 1898. 

• Of. Taschereau, Hiitoire de Pierre Corneille (3d ed.). I. 153, 252; George Dubosc, 
Troie Normanda, 7. 
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C.B. 

These are doubtless the initials of the playwright Charles Beys, 
famous for his exploits in the cabarets (1610-59). His bibliography 
has occasioned no little confusion. I will endeavor here to dis- 
entangle and supplement it : In 1629, and not in 1635, as is generally 
said, he published L'Ospital des Fous, Paris, Toussainct Quinet. 
This play was imitated from the Spanish and was republished in 
1653 with a different title, Les illustres Fous. His other plays are: 
Les Jaloux sans sujet, 1635, and Celine, 1637. He contributed a 
number of poems to the "receuils" of the time. 

The Mazarinade: Les vrais sentiments des bons Frangois touchant 
la Paix: A la Reine Rigente (1649), signed C.B., is doubtless by 
Charles Beys. In the same year he published a heroic poem: Les 
Triomphes de Louys le Juste Xllle du nom. These works were 
followed by Oeuvres poHiques (1652) and by Stances sur le dipart de 
Monseigneur le premier President (1652). 

CONTESTED ATTRIBUTIONS 

The ComMie des Chansons (1640) has been attributed to Beys and 
to Timoth6e de Chillac. 

The play L'Amant libiral has been ascribed to Beys and to 
Gu6rin de Bouscal. The satirical poem Le Gouvernement present ou 
£loge de son Eminence ou La Milliade has been attributed to Beys, 
to Favereau (a counselor at the "Cour des Aides") and to d'Estelon 
(son of the Mar^chal de Saint-Luc). ' 

L.M.P. 

These initials have long been known as those of Louis Mauduit, 
Parisien. He was probably the son of the composer Jacques Mauduit 
(1657-1627), friend of Balf and founder of the Acad^mie de Musique 
during the reign of Charles IX. In his youth he was a close friend 
of Th^ophile de Viaud, but, frightened by his condemnation, he left 
the Libertines and was converted to a stricter orthodoxy. In 1626 
he contributed to a volume of poetry by various authors, Le Banquet 

1 Cf . Lintilhac, Hiatoire de la Com(die,Yol. I; Lachfivre, Bibl. de$ Rec. eM.,l, 10; 
U, 150; III, 214; IT, 71; Bibliographie dt» Mazarinadea; de L^ris, Dietionnaire, p. 393; 
Goujet, XVI, 293; La VaUiSre, Bibl., II, 259. 
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d'Apolon et des Muses, signing his poems L.M.P. In 1625 and 1628 
he praised Nicolas Fr6nicle in verse preceding the latter's Oeuvres. 
In 1631 he published a volume of poetry, Izabelle, amours de L.M.P. 
Another publication gave his name in full, Les Dhotions de L. Mauduit 
P (a second edition, 1633). ' 

PILLASTKE AVOCAT EN PARLEMENT 

To the Norman family of this name belonged the Abb6 Pierre 
Pillastre, historian. Pillastre, lawyer at the court of the Parle- 
ment, was probably one of the colleagues of Corneille at Rouen.' 

AaLLENEUVE 

Jean C4zar de Villeneuve did not sign his contribution, but he 
wrote to Corneille: 

Recois ces vers dent Villeneuve, 
Ravi des beaut^s de ta Veuve, 
A fait hommage h, ton savoir. 

J. C. de Villeneuve was a Provengal nobleman, belonging to a 
celebrated and ancient family. Among his ancestors he counted 
£l6on de Villeneuve, grandmaster of Rhodes (11346). His oldest 
brother, Arnaud de Villeneuve, was made a marquis by Louis XIII 
in 1612. He himself had the titles of "sieur de la Garde de Freinet," 
and "sieur de la Motte." He had the reputation of being one of the 
most cultivated gentlemen of letters of his time. Malherbe, with 
whom he was very intimate, praises him in one of his latest odes: 

La Garde, tes doctes Merits 
Montrent le soin que tu as pris 
A savoir toutes belles choses; 
Et ta prestance et tes discours 
Etalent un heureux concours 
De toutes les graces ^closes .... 

A letter of Malherbe to Villeneuve mentions "le judicieux Du 
Vair, notre commun ami." Guillaume CoUetet, who dedicated to 
him his poem Les Bergers, wrote: 

> Of. Goujet, XV, 301 ; VloIlet-le-Duc, BM. poitique. 

« The Abb6 Pierre Pillastre (1600-1666) was the secretary of Jacques Camus de 
Pont-CarrS, bishop of S6ez. He published a De Ecclesia dioceais Sagiensis (1646-52), 
5 vols. His manuscript worlcs are in the library of M. Adolant-Desnas. Cf. PrSre, 
Manuel du bibliographe Normand, II, and G. Grente, Jean Bertaut, 1903. 
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Cher Villeneuve, h qui les doctes soeurs, 
Ont k I'envie prodigu4 leurs douceurs, 
Gentil esprit, dme la plus polie 

D'entre tous ceux dont ramiti6 me lie 

— Les Divertissements, 1631. 

He was also an intimate of Louis Mauduit (see above), who dedi- 
cated to him some of the poetry of his IzabeUe. Verses of both are 
found in the two volumes: L'ImpiStS des Diistes, Athies et Ldbertins 
de ce temps, combattiie et renversSe, etc., by Fr^re Martin Mersenne, 
1624; and in the second volume, which appeared at the same time, 
but with a slight change of title: L'Impi6t6 des DMstes et des phis 
svhtils Libertins d4couverte et refuUe par raisons de TMologie et de 
Philosophie, etc., 1624. 

The works of Villeneuve were probably never printed. Malherbe 
eulogized his Histoire Sainte and testified that his Carnaval des 
honnites gens had obtained great success at the court. The magis- 
trate, libertine, and playwright, Nicolas Fr^nicle, who was praised 
by Villeneuve in a complimentary poem in his Oeuvres poitiques 
1625), returned the compliment by eulogizing one of Villeneuve's 
poems: Le Poeme de la Tulippe, which probably does not exist in 
print.' 

DE CANON 

This poet-lawyer was one of the colleagues of Comeille. He has 
left manuscript, MSmoires du slew de Canon, avocat en Parlement de 
Normandie. He was probably related to the celebrated lawyer, 
Pierre de Canon, author of the Cammentaire sur les coutumes de 
Lorraine (1634), who was ennobled by the Duke of Lorraine in 
1626, "en consideration de sa probity, doctrine et capacity, et de 
I'estime et reputation en laquelle il estoit entre les premiers de sa 
profession."* 

L.N. 

These initials probably stand for Martin Le Noir, a priest of the 
order of the Augustins of Rouen, an author and a poet. As Cor- 
neille's brother, Antoine, entered that order in 1627, Le Noir must 

> Cf. Dictionnaire des Morlri, VIII; Goujet, XVII, 27; Lachevre, Lt ProcU dt 
ThtophiU. II, 100, 146; (Euvree de Malherbe, ed. Ijalanne, I, 285, 355. 

' Cf. Floquet, HUtoire du Parlement de Normandie, TV, 422, n. 2; Biographit Uichaud, 
Suppl., LX, 91. 
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have been acquainted with the Corneille family. Le Noir published: 
L'UranopUe ou Navigation du Lid de Mart au port de Vie, 1616; 
Le naif image de I'envie (with stances and sonnets) presents en Urennes 
a toute la trh noble et antique maison de Mss. les gSnireux Martels, 
1611; L'AnU-Christ, a poem of which at least three editions are in 
existence; Apologie contre la resolution de la Sandification du Saind 
Dimanche et autre festes, Rouen, without date; Lafranche acceptation 
du deffy faid h fr^re Martin Le Noir, prieur des Au^u^tins par certain 
calomniateur anonyme, without date; Quatorze Sermons prtcMs a 
Rouen, without date ; Sermon funebre prononc6 au conduit mortuaire 
de trhs haut et puissant Seigneur Messire Frangois Martel, le 4 juillet, 
1631, Rouen, 1631. The date of the death of Martin Le Noir has 
been erroneously accepted as 1620, for, as shown by the last pubUca- 
tion mentioned here, he preached at the burial of Frangois Martel in 
1631.» 

BtTRNEL 

Some of the works of this poet are: Ode presenUe a Monseigneur 
le prince de Conty en la maison de ville sur son arrivie d Paris. Signed : 
Burnel, Paris, 1649; a Mazarinade: Les Remerciemerds de la France 
pour la Paix, d Monseigneur le Prince de Conty, Paris, 1649.' 

GUILLAUME MARCEL 

This friend of Corneille, whose real name was Masquerel, belonged 
to the order of the Oratorians and was professor of rhetoric at Rouen 
at the time of the publication of La Veuve. In 1641 he was teaching 
the same subject at the college founded by the Archbishop de Harlay. 
Later he became professor of eloquence at the Collie des Grassins in 
Paris. He was born about 1610 at Bayeux and died as curate of 
Basly (Calvados) in 1702. His works are numerous. A few are 
listed here: Pax Promissa, sive pro Perpiniano capto oratio panegyrica, 
Rouen, 1643; In Eloquentiam curoe primoe, Paris, 1646; La SeureU 
catholique ou ahrigi de controverse, Caen, 1662; Oraison funebre de 
haut et puissant seigneur Odpt de Harcourt, Caen 1661 ; La censure de 
la censure des tihdes ou remarques sur deux sermons de Du Bosc, Caen, 
1670; Relation de ce qui s'est passi en la canonisation de St. Pierre 

> Cf. Oursel, Biograpkie Normande; Frftre, Manuel du bibliographe Normand. 
2 Cf. Bibliographie des Matarinadee; Catalogue dee Imprimee de la Bibl. Nation. 
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d' Alcantara, Caen, 1670; Histoire de la solemnitS de la canonisa- 
tion de St. Frangois de Borgia, Caen, 1672; Histoire de la suppression 
du prtche de Basly, Caen, 1680.* 

VOILLB 

This poet's full name was Voille de BruySres. He wrote compli- 
mentary verse to Pierre du Ryer. In the Memoire de Mahelot the 
sta^e setting is given of a play by a "sieur Desbruyeres," entitled 
Le Romant de Paris. Is net this play, which seems lost, the work 
of Voille de BruySres ?^ 

BEAULIEU 

Alais, sieur de Beaulieu, published in 1634 a volume of poetry, 
Les Divertisements d' Alais, sieur de Beaulieu, dedicated to Monsieur 
de I'Orme, father of the renowned Marion de I'Orme. He was in 
relation with Jacques ValMe, sieur des Barreaux, the famous liber- 
tine and poet. It is probably this Beaulieu who published the 
novels: Les Aventures de Polyandre et TMoxdne, par le sieur de 
Beaulieu (1624), and La Solitude amoureuse (1631).' 

A.C. 

Lachfevre reads these letters as representing A. Chappelain, 
but this poet — ^probably a Parisian printer, publisher of Malherbe's 
works — ^is only known through a single poem signed by his full 
name and by one signed A.C. attributed to him. Is it not much more 
probable that the poem for La Veuve was written by Antoine Cor- 
neille, the brother of Pierre? In 1634 Antoine was twenty-three 
years old. He made his d6but as a poet at the Palinod of Rouen in 
1636 with an ode in honor of Saint Martinien. He was crowned 
several times at these annual competitions and published in 1647 
a volume of Poesies Chrestiennes.* 

• Cl. Oursel, Biogr. Normande; PrSre, Manuel; Lebreton, Biographie Bouennaitt; 
Lecompte, ilgr. de Harlay. 1868. 

'Ct. H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre du Ryer, p. 9; Mahelot, cited by Klgal, £■» 
ThiAtre francais avant la periode claasique. 

' Cf. LachSvre, Le Procea de Thiophile, II, 209. 

* Cf. Lach6vre, Bibl. dea Receuils coll., I, 143, and IV, 88. The Poesies Chrestiennes 
were reprinted In 1877, in the collection of the "BibUophiles Rouennais." The Troia 
Siicles Palinodiques give information as to Antoine Corneille's debut. 
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Thus we see Comeille in his early period surrounded and praised 
by not a few literary friends and acquaintances: de Marbeuf, 
J. CoUardeau, David du Petit-Val, Jean Gu^rente, de Canon, Martin 
Le Noir, Guillaume Marcel, his brother Antoine, all of them living 
at Rouen or near that city. To these must be added the celebrated 
archbishop of Rouen, Monseigneur Frangois de Harlay (1590-1653). 
The Latin poem which Comeille wrote for the Epinicia Musarum 
Eminentissimo Cardinali de Richelieu (1634) was an answer to an 
invitation of the prelate to write verse in honor of Louis XIII and 
Richelieu. He was considered one of the most eminent minds of his 
time: "Franciscus de Harlay, vir linguarum dives, doctrina et 
auctoritate stupendus," says Abraham Golnitzi in his Ulysses Bellico- 
Oallico, p. 209. On September 8, 1618, at the age of twenty-eight, he 
succeeded the Cardinal de Joyeuse as archbishop of Rouen and for 
many decades protected letters, art, and learning. He was theo- 
logian, controversialist, historian, orator, and writer of Latin poetry.^ 

In 1630 he founded at Rouen one of the first public libraries of 
France. One of the buildings belonging to the Cathedral was trans- 
formed into a reading-room, where from forty to fifty thousand 
volumes were put at the disposal of the clergy and the inhabitants. 
The Diaire du Chancelier Siguier mentions this collection of books: 
"En la dicte bibhoth^que on s'est longuement arrests, sans n^an- 
molns en veoir les particularitez ; elle a est6 don^e par le diet archeves- 
que au chapitre de son eglize cathedrale pour les inciter a I'estude. 
... II y a assez grand nombre de volumes, que le diet archevesque 
estime 40 ou 50 mil mal couvertz" (p. 127). 

In the chMeau atGaillon he assembled the circle called "L'Acad^mie 
de Saint Victor," which he had founded at Paris. There gathered 
in erudite meetings the notables of the clergy of Rouen, among others 
Antoine Gaulde, "vicaire-g^n^ral" of Rouen, Hellenist and poet, 
and the canon Robert le Cornier de Ste.-Hel^ne, "grand-vicaire," 
occasional poet and protector of letters. But the most important 
member of the Academy, from the literary point of view, was the 
prolific writer and witty friend of St. Francis de Sales, Jean-Pierre 
Camus, bishop of Belley (1582-1652). He came to Rouen in 1629 

' He addressed to his academicians a Latin poem, Solatium Musarum, and collabo- 
rated in the Epinicia Musarum of 1634. 
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as Abb6 d'Aulnay and vicar-general to the archbishop. His fame, 
based upon a hundred novels, stories, and miscellaneous edifying 
writings, as well as upon his untiring apostolic zeal, eloquence, and 
wit, made him one of the most prominent literary personalities of 
the day. 

Some other writers stood near to Corneille, Pierre de Briuon, 
for example, a counselor at the Parlement of Rouen, who died in 1658. 
It would have been very strange if Corneille had not had relations 
with a fellow-citizen who belonged to the same social milieu of 
magistrates as himself and who had published the tragi-comedy 
L'Ephesienne and other plays translated from Buchanan. FranQois 
d'Eudemare of Rouen, judge of the Palinods, after having been 
crowned many times himself, was certainly not unknown to Corneille. 
He was a historian and a devotional writer as well as a poet, and 
lived long enough to see the initial success of Corneille, for he died of 
the plague July 2, 1635. The learned and poetical society of Cor- 
neille's native city counted at the time many other men of science, 
wit, and literary taste. The priest Nicolas GuiUebert published eight 
or nine volumes and was one of the most successful competitors in 
the Palinods; Jean Titelouse (tl633) was the most celebrated organ- 
player of his time and an occasional poet. 

A Rouen playwright, Le Vert, prided himself on his friendship 
with his famous compatriot. In the Avis au Lecturer of his tragi- 
comedy Aricidie ou le Mariage de Tite (1646), he defends the custom 
of writing prefaces, and adds: "Je n'ignore pas que cette mienne 
opinion ne puisse Stre condamn^e de quelques uns; mais je sais 
bien aussi qu'elle est suivie de beaucoup d'autres, et que j'ai pour 
module et pour partisan (comme pour ami et pour compatriote, dont 
je ne tire pas une petite vanity) le grand mattre de Tart qui dans 
Cinna et le Polyeude n'a pas jug6 hors de propos de preparer ses 
lecteurs par des commencements semblables" (cf. Marty-Laveaux, 
III, 367). 

Claude Sarrau, who had the reputation of being one of the most 
erudite scholars of his epoch, must be counted among Corneille's 
early friends. One of his letters to Corneille is extant and has been 
published (Marty-Laveaux, X, 438). He lived at Rouen, was a 
Counsellor at the Parlement of Normandy, and became intimate 
with Corneille during this period. Through this acquaintance, 
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Corneille must have learned about the prominent personahties of 
the learned society of Europe, for, as early as 1627, Claude Sarrau 
corresponded with Hugo Grotius and with other celebrities.^ 

Taschereau in his Histoire de Pierre Corneille (II, 69) has drawn 
attention to some of Comeille's friends. Among them some were, 
or had been, inhabitants of his native city; the Pascals, Lucas, "connu 
pour habile homme de tout ce qu'il y a d'habiles gens k l'Acad6mie" 
(Boursault) ; Voyer d'Argenson, later French ambassador to Venice, 
and the poet Georges de Br6beuf (1617-61). The important literary 
friendship which grew up between him and Corneille and his indebted- 
ness to his friend's work have been the object of thoroughgoing 
study.^ A passage in Br^beuf's Correspondance sheds light on their 
personal relations. The plague was devastating Rouen, as on many 
previous occasions during the seventeenth century, and Br^beuf 
wanted to leave the stricken city: "Enfin, il faut tascher de m'en 
tirer. Je vous ay dej^ dit que Mm. de Corneille m'offrent une place 
dans leur carosse. Le mauvais temps et ma mauvaise sant6 
m'obligent a les attendre" (I, 72). 

Both poets had great reverence for Madame Laurence de Belle- 
fonds, an aristocratic and cultivated abbess, who reorganized in 
1648 the convent of Notre Dame des Anges at Rouen. She was the 
author of various works, among others of a Traduction des hymnes de 
VSglise. It is said that she had a merited reputation as a tasteful 
judge of verse and that both Corneille and Br6beuf owed much to 
her enlightened counsel.' 

As not the least among Corneille's literary acquaintances must 
be ranked the distinguished Rouen family de Campion. When 
Alexandre de Campion, diplomat, poet, and mayor of Rouen, pub- 
lished his book Les Hommes illustres (1657), Corneille addressed to 
him a preliminary sonnet which contains some proud lines: 

J'ai quelqu'art d'arracher les grands noms du tombeau, 
De leur rendre un destin plus durable et plus beau, 
De fairs qu'aprfes moi I'avenir se souvienne. 

• Of. Claudii Saravii, Senatoris pariaiensis, epistolae (1654) for letters to Saumaise, 
Bochart, Gronovlus, Fabricius, and others. 

2Harmand, Essai sur la vie et les isuvres de Georges de Briheuf, pp. 50, 277, 409, 461. 

• Her dates are from 1612 to 1683. She was the daughter of the Marquis de Belle- 
fonds, "lieutenant-gSngral des armfies du roy." Cf. Bouhours, Vie de Ume de Bellefonds, 
1686; Farin, Histoire de la ville de Rouen, III (1668), 450; R. Harmand, Essai sur Georges 
de Bribeu/, p. 21 ; Oursel, Biographic Normande. 
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Le mien semble avoir droit h Timmortalit^, 
Mais ma gloire est autant au-dessous de la tienne 
Que la fable, en effet, c6de a la v6nt6. 

Corneille must have been acquainted also with the two brothers 
of this important personage, Henri de Campion, author of interesting 
Memoires, and the prior Nicolas de Campion, who also was a wor- 
shiper of the Muses. A member of this family, Louis Martainville 
de Marsilly, married in 1686 a daughter of Thomas Corneille. 

Among Pierre Corneille's most devoted friends the satirical poet 
Louis Petit stands out. In his youth he had been one of the habitues 
of the H6tel de Rambouillet and later, when "receveur g6n6ral des 
domaines et bois du roy" at Rouen, he remained intimate with some 
"gentilhommes de lettres" like the Duke of Montausier, later 
governor of Normandy, and the Marquis de Saint-Aignan. He 
wrote verses to Corneille under the pastoral disguise of Damon, 
followed him to Paris in 1662 and after his death published an 
edition of his works.' 

We might also touch upon the well-known friendly relations of 
Corneille with the Jesuits of his native city, in whose school he was 
educated. Among them he liked especially those who had a taste 
for literature. To his former teacher, the Jesuit Delidel, author of 
the Theologie des Saints and poet in Latin, he dedicated the poem 
beginning "Savant et pieux 6crivain, Qui jadis de ta propre main 
M'as 61ev6 sur le Parnasse." One of his most intimate friends was 
the Jesuit and playwright Charles de la Rue, whose Latin poems he 
translated and who was probably the godfather of his third son, 
Charles Corneille.^ 

It is strange, no doubt, that Corneille never participated in the 
annual contests in religious poetry at the Puy de I'lmmaculee Con- 
ception of Rouen, where both his brothers presented verse; he may 
have been present at various occasions, as in 1640, when he thanked 

1 His works are: Discoura aatyriques et moraux ou Satyres gSnSrales, Rouen, 1685 
(republished by Olivier, 1883); Dialogues satyriques et moraux, Rouen, 1687, in prose. 
He left a manuscript Les Oeuvres poitigues de Louis Petit, 1658. A part of it, in "patois 
Normand" was published with the title La Muse Normande by Chassau (1853). Louis 
Petit sent poetry to some of the receuiU of the time and to the Mercure Galant. Cf. 
Goujet, Bibl., XVIII; Kcuue de Rouen, 1850; Precis de V Academie de Rouen, 1827; 
Lebreton, Biographie Rouennaise. 

' Cf. Picot, Bibliographie Cornllienne; Marty-Laveaux, X. 
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the judges in the name of Jacqueline Pascal. The reasons for his 
attitude are easy to understand as far as his early years are con- 
cerned. At that time he was a rather worldly young man, belonging 
to the "gaie jeunesse" of Rouen, as is proved by his early poetry and 
by the risky and frequently indecent expressions of his Clitandre and 
his Melite (erased from the editions after 1658). The time when 
he will versify the Imitation is as yet far off. But the Palinods always 
interested him, no doubt, as one of the literary activities of his 
native city. 

The names of the authors cited above, although they do not 
exhaust the list of Corneille's early literary acquaintances, are 
sufficient to prove the existence at Rouen of a considerable literary, 
milieu at the time of Corneille's early plays. It is plain that a brisk 
literary life flourished in Normandy and its capital during the early 
decades of the seventeenth century, powerfully helped by the local 
development of printing, by the success in letters of a group of 
Normans — Malherbe, Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Bertaut and 
Boisrobert — and by the existence at Rouen of an academy counting 
among its members Camus, the Archbishop de Harlay, and a number 
of local celebrities. Rather than as a young man almost ignorant 
of literature, who, by a stroke of genius was changed from a prosaic 
lawyer into a poet, we view Corneille in his early years as spurred 
on by his surroundings and by his friends to the preparation of his 
life's work. A sympathetic and informed reader of the literature 
of his times, as well as of antiquity and foreign countries, he associ- 
ated early with the kindred spirits among the local savants, poetS) 
and playwrights, and enjoyed from the beginning their esteem and 
their praise. Without yielding to literary determinism, without 
pretending to explain Corneille as an artist and a creator solely by 
his surroundings and the early influences he underwent, it is yet 
justifiable to consider him as the most perfect interpreter of the 
literary movement of his native city and of his province. 
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